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ABSTRACT ^ 

The 1982 writing objectives presented in this booklet 
were developed in preparation for the fourth assessment of writing 
conducted by the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) . 
The objectives are based on the premise that individuals write for a 
purpose and an audience, and each objective serves as a section of 
the booklet. The first objective/section discusses the ways that 
students may undertake personal kinds of writing as a way of 
improving thinking skills and of learning both subject knowledge and 
knowledge about themselves. The second objective/section deals with 
the types of writing students are more likely to do in school or 
social settings and presents three primary purposes for public 
writing: informative, persuasive, and literary. The third 
objective/section reflects a change in focus in writing education 
from product to process, while the fourth discusses control of such 
skills as organizing, elaborating, and appropriately using the 
conventions of writing (usage and mechanics) . The fifth 
objective/section underscores the importance of students' learning 
whv writing is a valuable personal and social activity. The final 
section is an effort to enhance the utility of the writing objectives 
by sharing some ideas and suggestions for teaching that have proven 
useful to others. Appendixes include an outline of the objectives and 
a listing of the consultants who participated in the development and 
review process of the objectives. Primary type of information 
provided by report: Procedures (Objectives Development) (Overview). 
(HOD) 
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Background and Purpose 



The Development Process 

The 1982 writing objectives presented in this booklet were devel- 
oped in preparation for the fourth national assessment of writing. 
The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) has 
published two previous sets of writing objectives, one in 1969 and 
another in 1972, with a brief supplement added for the third assess- 
ment in 1978-79. With each successive set of writing objectives, 
NAEP has tried to reflect advances in educational practice. The 
many new advances in writing education that took place during the 
past 10 years dictated a total recasting of the writing objectives, 
rather than a modification of previous ones. 

In order to be responsive to the myriad points of view, interests and 
priorities found in American education, National Assessment bases 
each assessment on objectives developed through a nationally rep- 
resentative consensus process. These writing objectives were 
developed between March 1981 and September 1982 using confer- 
ences and mail reviews organized by NAEP staff. 

Subject-area specialists were involved at all stages of the develop- 
ment process, to ensure that the objectives reflect current practice, 
as well as new directions in theory. Parents and other concerned 
citizens were included in the process to ensure that the objectives 
are free from bias and meet with this constituency's expectations of 
educational achievement. To be certain that the objectives are ap- 
propriate and realistic from the perspective of the classroom teacher, 
staff conducted a number of reviews that involved teachers from 
elementary and junior and senior high schools. School superinten- 
dents and curriculum specialists were also involved in the review 
process to represent the perspectives of school administrators. All of 



these contributors and reviewers were chosen to reflect the per- 
spectives of people in various sizes and types of community, from 
many geographic regions and from various racial/ethnic groi^DS. 

The final objectives do not necessarily reflect the views of every 
individual who participated, but they do represent, as nearly as 
possible, the consensus of opinion obtained from the development 
and review groups. 

Since the objectives are a definition of what a national consensus of 
subject experts, educators and lay persons feel are the important 
goals and concepts, skills and attitudes of writing education, they 
not only serve as tools for guiding assessment procedures, but are 
intended to be generally useful to a variety of audiences. Although 
the consensus procedure tends to provide broad guidelines that 
may not be as specific as those necessary at a local level, it is hoped 
that these objectives represent global standards of excellence that 
can be used as a foundation for building and refining more specific 
goals appropriate to particular situations. 



Nature and Content 
of the Objectives 

The objectives that follow are based on the premise that individuals 
write for a purpose and an audience. Some writing is personal, 
intended for oneself or perhaps an intimate friend, while other writ- 
ing is more public and is intended to communicate ideas and experi- 
ences to others. These objectives distinguish between these two 
different major purposes by describing the first under Objective I — 
Students Use Writing as a Way of Thinking and Learning — and 
describing the second-,under Objective II — Students Use Writing 
to Accomplish a Variety of Purposes. Objective I discusses the ways 
that students may undertake personal kinds of writing as a way of 
improving thinking skills and of learning both subject knowledge 
and knowledge about themselves. Objective II deals with the types 
of writing students are more likely to do in school or social settings. 
Objective II presents three primary purposes for public writing: 
informative, persuasive and literary. There are, of course, other 
ways to describe these purposes for writing, and earlier sets of ob- 
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jectives used somewhat different terminology. But these descrip- 
tions represent the approach most consultants found useful today. 

One major shift in the focus of writing education has been from an 
emphasis on writing proc/ucte to an emphasis on the writing process. 
Objective III, Stuaents Manage the Writing Process, reflects this 
change in focus. In order to discuss the process, it is necessary to 
present its components as if they are discrete operations, but, in 
reality they are interwoven parts of the entire process and not read- 
ily separable in practice. This recursive nature of the writing pro- 
cess and the interdependency of the subskills it requires cannot be 
overemphasized. Objective IV, Students Control the Forms of Writ- 
ten Language, discusses control of such skills as organizing, elabo- 
rating and appropriately using the conventions of writing (usage 
and mechanics). Objective V, Students Appreciate the Value of 
Writing, underscores the importance of students' learning why writ- 
ing is a valuable personal and social activity. 



Organization of the Booklet 

Five major writing objectives are presented on the following pages. 
Each of these, designated by the Roman numerals I through V, is 
detailed by subobjectives, designated by capital letters. The sub- 
objectives are further detailed in statements that often include clari- 
fying examples. These examples are not intended to describe all 
possible content associated with the objective. 

The final chapter. Putting the Objectives Into Practice, is an effort 
to enhance the utility of the writing objectives by sharing some 
ideas and suggestions for teaching that have proven useful to others. 

In Appendix A is an outline of the objectives, while Appendix B lists 
the names of the consultants who participated in the objectives 
development and review process. 
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Writing Objectives — Fourth 
Assessment 



I. students Use Writing as a Way of Thinking and 
Learning 

Writing is a powerful tool for discovering, clarifying and elabo- 
rating one's ideas and experiences. Many writers find, like 
E.M. Forster, that, ''I don't know what I mean until I see what 
I've said." Often, the act of writing down one's reactions or 
impressions leads to a clearer understanding of experiences. 
Perceptions of the world and how it works may be modified, 
refined and strengthened by exploratory types of writing such 
as that done in journals or diaries, and by drafts of more 
formal writing projects, especially when they are used to clar- 
ify and elaborate relatively unstructured ideas and experi- 
ences. Writing in this sense becomes a way of stimulating 
thinking and a way of facilitating learning. 



A. Subject Knowledge 

Students need to understand that writing, like talking, 
composes and expresses our thoughts while providing a 
record of our thinking that can be reflected on, developed 
and changed. The act of writing can help students review 
and refine the ideas presented in textbooks and class dis- 
cussion. Even more important, students can use explora- 
tory writing to test their understandings of new concepts 
and principles and to participate in new ways of thinking. 
In this way, writing makes learning participatory, rather 
than passive. 
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B. Self Knowledge 



Writing is also a powerful tool for self discovery and self 
expression. Through letters, diaries and free-writing exer- 
cises, people can clarify for themselves and others what 
they think and believe. Writing enables them to express 
their emotions in a concrete form and then stand back, as 
a more detached observer might, to grasp more fully what 
they feel and why. Thus, writing offers a special opportu- 
nity to focus, analyze and understand our thoughts and 
feelings. 

Students Use Writing to Accomplish a Variety of 
Purposes 

Writing occurs regularly in people's personal and social lives 
as well as in school settings. People write to accomplish many 
different purposes, such as a letter to straighten out a billing 
error, a speech to explain a personal viewpoint on some issue, 
or a story for a school magazine. The ability to explain ideas 
or document events in writing can also help in a variety of job 
situations. Letters, reports, inventories and a wide range of 
record keeping systems are integral to many businesses in 
today's ''information society." Consequently, students need 
opportunities to develop a wide range of writing skills by writ- 
ing for many purposes in varying contexts or situations. 

In the sections that follow, three broadly inclusive purposes 
for writing are discussed: informative, persuasive and literary. 
These purposes often blend into each other and vary in their 
mixtures according to the contexts for writing. For example, 
an autobiography might very well be considered literary, in- 
formative and persuasive; a job application and resume may 
inform as well as persuade. Although these three purposes 
may frequently coexist in a piece of writing, one or another 
type may predominate. Writers' purposes are shaped by their 
initial perceptions of their topic, by the ways they consider 
their audience, by the social or instructional contexts in which 
they are writing and by changes in focus that occur as their 
topic begins to develop a character of its own. 



A. Informative Writing 



Informational writing is used to share knowledge and con- 
vey messages, instructions and ideas. Like all writing, in- 
formational writing is filtered through the writers' impres- 
sions, understandings and feelings. Writing to inform 
others can involve reporting or retelling events or experi- 
ences that have happened. It can also involve analyzing 
or examining concepts and relationships or developing 
new hypotheses or generalizations from existing records, 
reports and explanations. Depending on the demands of 
the task, the type of information and the context for writ- 
ing, including the audience, writers may use one, several 
or all of these skills. 

B. Persuasive Writing 

Persuasive writing attempts to bring about some action or 
change. Though it may begin in exploratory writing, and 
though it may contain great amounts of information — 
facts, details, examples, comparisons, statistics or anec- 
dotes — its aim is to influence others. Persuasive writing 
may entail responding to requests for advice by giving an 
opinion and supporting reasons. However, it usually in- 
volves initiating an attempt to convince readers by setting 
forth one's own point of view with evidence to back it up. 
Argument, with refutation, becomes part of persuasion 
when the writer knows there is opposition to what he or 
she is advocating. As such, persuasive writing must be 
concerned with the positions, beliefs or attitudes of partic- 
ular readers and with the possibility of v/inning their sup- 
port or changing their beliefs or attitude.j. 

In all persuasive writing, writers must choose the stance 
they will take. They can, for instance, use emotional or 
logical appeals or an accommodating or demanding tone. 
Regardless of the situation or approach, writers must be 
concerned first with having an effect on readers, over and 
above merely adding to their knowledge of a particular 
topic. 
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Literary writing provides a special way of sharing our ex- 
periences and understanding the world. In this sense, lit- 
erary writing shapes and expresses our thinking and feel- 
ing while contributing to our awareness of ourselves as 
makers, manipulators and interpreters of reality. There 
are a wide variety of forrns that literary writing can take, 
such as stories, poems, plays or song lyrics. 

The term '^literary" can also be used to define a motive or 
purpose for writing. The literary motive is evident when- 
ever a writer's language breaks its conventional, "every- 
day" patterns in order to please or surprise, or when the 
language calls attention to itself and to the writer as a 
"shaper" or performer. 

Literary language is difficult to catalog, but some conven- 
tional distinctions are illustrative: attention to rhythm and 
tone; the use of dialogue, narrative and anecdote; the 
presence of metaphor, simile and the less commonly la- 
beled figures and tropes; the sense of play, pleasure and 
surprise that is evident in a turn of phrase, a shift in plot, a 
line break or an unexpected word or piece of punctuation, 
A persuasive statement, for example, can be convincing 
not only on the basis of its internal logic, but according to 
the strength of its illustrative material (its "stories"), its 
rhythm, the voice of its persona — all of those features 
that define the piece of writing as a performance on a 
page and noC just a record of information. 



Students Manage the Writing Process 

Any piece of writing has its own process of development over 
time, a history of gathering and organizing information, 
exploring relationships among new ideas, drafting, recon- 
sidering and editing for particular audiences or purposes. 

The major tasks that writers undertake in this process can be 
thought of as generating, drafting, revising and editing. In any 




specific writing activity, these will be intertwined, one or 
another receiving primary emphasis depending upon the 
writer's sense of the progress of the piece as a whole. For 
example, writers will nearly always do some revising and edit- 
ing as they draft. Drafting and rereading are activities that 
necessarily generate new ideas and plans. Even an outline or 
pattern for a piece may be discovered only after drafting be- 
gins. To generate, draft and revise effectively, writers need to 
develop a variety of specific strategies and procedures for 
carrying through the writing task as a whole. The particular 
strategies chosen will vary depending upon whether the writer 
is at the point of generating new ideas, drafting more text, 
reflecting on what has already been written or correcting the 
final copy. 

Experienced writers develop ways of sensing the progress 
they are making in the task as a whole — procedures for 
reflecting on what they have done, as well as on what they 
intend to do . ext. This reflection is closely associated with 
revision; writers often change what they have, written be- 
cause they sense what they have done will not accomplish 
what they intend to accomplish. Reflection also is important 
in other aspects of the writing process. When generating ideas, 
writers reflect on what is known about the topic, judging when 
that information is appropriate or sufficient or when addi- 
tional material must be gathered. During drafting, writers use 
reflection to see if the draft says what they intended it to say, 
and to focus on what else needs to be explained or presented. 
Finally, reflection on the draft helps the writer know when to 
stop writing. At this point, the writer may shift to editing for 
final presentation. 

A. Generate 

Generating refers to the information-gathering, organizing 
and clarifying activities that occur throughout the com- 
posing process. 

When one is generating ideas, the most relevant proce- 
dures fall into three basic categories: drawing on relevant 
knowledge and experience, gaining new knowledge or ex- 
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perience and organizing and recasting this knowledge in 
light of the particular context for writing. Writers may use 
brainstorming or free-writing procedures (often thought of 
as prewriting activities) to discover what they already know 
about a topic at any point in the writing process. They 
may search out new information by going to the library to 
locate different books, by seeing films or by sharing an 
initial draft with a sympathetic classmate whose ideas are 
valued. They may recast information through preliminary 
note-making or outlining of what they intend to write. 



Drafting is the point at which particular sets of ideas cr 
relationships are "tried out" in specific words. 

When the writer's attention focuses less on generating 
ideas and more on drafting, the procedures that writers 
rely upon derive directly from the?r previous experience 
with a variety of language patterns. Having chosen to write 
a letter, poem, essay, report or story, for example, writers 
can use their knowledge of its structure as a guide for 
producing the draft. 



Revising occurs when changes are made in what has been 
considered or in what has already been written. Although 
it is sometimes treated as if it occurs only at the end of the 
writing process, in fact, revising may begin before the first 
word is written on the page, or it may occur after what has 
been written is reconsidered and rewritten. Some revising 
is done because the writing does not say what the writer 
intended, while other revising takes place as new ideas or 
relationships emerge and existing text becomes less rele- 
vant. 

Revision may be a difficult process even for experienced 
writers. In order to discover where revision is needed, 
writers have developed a number of ways to helpythem 
examine what they have written. For example, a ^writer 



B. Draft 



C, Revise 




may read the writing aloud, take time for reflection or ask 
someone else to read the draft and share their impression 
of it. Effective writers learn to become effective readers of 
their own writing and become accustomed to using the 
suggestions and ideas of others. 

If writers perceive that the writing is not accomplishing its 
purpose, revision may be extensive and writers may gen- 
erate new ideas and draft new text. They will "start over," 
though with the additional knowledge of what did not work 
in the earlier draft, as well as what did. 

D. Edit 

Editing involves polishing the text. Writers focus on effec- 
tive word choice, correct syntax or fme-tuning for a partic- 
ular audience. At this point writers also pay particular 
attention to correcting their spelling, capitalization and 
punctuation errors. 



IV. students Control the Forms of Written Language 

Writers develop the ability to choose and adapt the forms that 
are appropriate to their purpose, their audience and their sub- 
ject. The structures of language available to a writer can be 
seen as examples that serve to focus attention, direct inquiry 
and suggest the possibilities for elaboration, development and 
coherence. They influence the range, shape and direction of 
what might be said. For instance, paragraphs frequently in- 
clude examples because readers and writers have found it 
useful to illustrate general statements in terms of specific cases. 
But an example (or two or three) does not by itself make a 
paragraph effective. The measure of success of such a para- 
graph is how the writer puts the form to use — the way the 
writer uses statement and example to say something thought- 
ful, important or convincing. 

The available forms provide writers with a range of choices for 
clarifying and developing their subject. The conventions of 
standard written English, on the other hand, do not allow writ- 
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ers many options when it comes to spelling, punctuation or, to 
a degree, sentence construction. Writers need to know these 
conventions and understand how variation from them will af- 
fect various readers under various circumstances. 



A. Organization and Elaboration 

An important part of effective planning is the development 
of an organizing pattern or principle. At one broad level of 
decision making, v/riters may define their task, e.g., diary 
entry, letter, poem, essay, report, story, test. Once writers 
establish organizing framework, there are a variety of 
small-saale.QlJtions that writers select and integrate on the 
basis of their^^nfectiveness and appropriateness to the pur- 
pose, the slttject and the audience. For example, writers 
may use some type of classification system. They may sort 
their information by some criteria, such as moving from 
general to specific, most important to least important, from 
commonplace to new. Writers frequently structure their 
writing using narration, moving chronologically. They may 
also use examples, definitions, and/or descriptions to sup- 
port general assertions and to give illustration. 



In making choices about organization and elaboration, 
writers must attend to the coherence and flow of their work. 
They must also attend to sentence and word options that 
grow out of the developing text and help shape how ideas 
are expressed. In this way, writers can clarify connections 
and transitions to prevent potential misunderstandings or 
confusions by the reader. 



B. Conventions (Usage and Mechanics) 

Because the conventions of written language aid the reader, 
writers need to observe correct usage, spelling, capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation. Especially in writing aimed at large 
audiences, usage choices are expected to conform to the 
patterns of edited American English. This is the language 
of written discourse among relative strangers. If these con- 
siderations interfere with a writer's ability to get ideas on 



paper, they can be put off until the later stages of revision, 
but eventually they must be addressed. 



V* students Appreciate the Value of Writing 

Students should acquire a growing appreciation for the ways 
writing can affect their daily lives. They should gradually learn 
that writing has many practical and satisfying uses. Although 
they may be aware oi the everyday uses of writing — note 
taking, shopping listi and telephone messages — they should 
also understand that more extensive kinds of writing such as 
letters, stories, poems, speeches and reports are useful and 
important forms of expression. 

Through increased exposure to written works — their own as 
well as the writing of others — students should come to under- 
stand the permanence and power of the printed word. Writers 
frequently raise questions that help us imagine new possibili- 
ties and consider alternate ways of being and living. As stu- 
dents learn to understand the contradictory, even conflicting 
functions of writing as both stabilizing and energizing in our 
culture, they come to value the important contributions of writ- 
ing to our historical record. 

A. Value for Interpersonal Communication 



Communicating information is perhaps the most universally 
recognized reason for writing. Most people are also aware 
of writing as a means of sharing ideas and experiences in 
fictional or nonfictional accounts. This includes messages, 
notes, letters or memos as well as reports, stories, poems or 
instructions. However, there are many other less obvious 
kinds of writing that convey information, ideas and experi- 
ences. For example, it may not occur to students that tele- 
vised news programs are presented from a written script, 
that computer video games or business inventories result 
from a series of messages written according to the rules of 
a computer programming language, or that television dra- 
mas and situational comedies are not spontaneous presen- 
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tations but result from long hours spent memorizing and 
rehearsing written lines. 

Value for Society 

Students should begin to appreciate the critical role writ- 
ten materials play in preserving societal continuity. For ex- 
ample, the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights, once written, have continued to maintain the es- 
tablished roots of our American society. In addition, words 
in such forms as newspapers, editorials, speeches, adver- 
tisements or plays can profoundly affect and change socie- 
ties. As students mature, they gain an increasing sense of 
the importance of the interrelationship of written materials 
and society and of the need to sustain the right to this 
interaction. 

Value for Self 

Students should come to realize that frequent writing prac- 
tice across a variety of situations and tasks will enable them 
to refine and expand both their knowledge base and their 
thinking skills. Writing and reflecting about their ideas and 
experiences provides an opportunity to discover new rela- 
tionships and gain additional insights that can lead to per- 
sonal growth. 

Writing can also play an important role in a student's life 
beyond secondary school, whether it be socially, in a ca- 
reer or in continued education. The ability to write well 
provides additional possibilities for advancement and ena- 
bles individuals to better realize their true potential. Writ- 
ing well provides a sense of accomplishment when the 
writer's purpose is attained. Successfully producing a writ- 
ten piece or engaging in the writing process and being 
rewarded publicly or personally may also provide a sense 
of satisfaction. 



Putting the Objectives 
Into Practice 



Teaching writing is a very complex and time-consuming task. Suc- 
cessful instructional procedures can be difficult to implement and 
the interactive process required of teachers often involves more 
time than is available in an already demanding curriculum. In addi- 
tion, growth in writing, as with all developmental processes, is 
uneven. These learning spurts and plateaus, as well as individual 
differences in the skills and attitudes of students, further complicate 
the teacher's task. Still, the best and perhaps only way for students 
to learn to write is to spend time writing and to receive constructive 
ideas about how to improve their skills. As students spend more 
time thinking about and discussing the writing process, as well as 
practicing it, they may begin to expand their writing experiences to 
more frequent personal, school and social occasions. 

This appendix is an effort to increase the utility of the objectives by 
sharing some practical ideas for teaching writing. The following 
instructional suggestions evolved from the same sort of iterative 
consensus process as did the objectives. They represent a pool of 
general ideas that have been useful to teachers in coping with the 
task of implementing effective and efficient writing instruction. The 
order of the suggestions reflects the order of the objectives — mov- 
ing from personal kinds of writing experiences to the more tradi- 
tional classroom experiences. 

Learning to Use Writing as a Way 
of Thinking and Learning 

Throughout the school years students can gain both writing and 
thinking proficiency by using writing as an aid to learning, reason- 
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ing and remembering. Through the array of personal and academic 
writing activities they engage in at home and in school, students 
learn to use writing to help them sort their ideas, reflect on what 
they know and develop deeper understanding of themselves and 
their school subjects. 

Students can benefit from using writing as a way of thinking and 
learning if they: 

• Keep exploratory notes and journals in which they record and 
react to what they are learning. Writing about ideas presented 
in textbooks and class discussion permits review and refinement 
of concepts. Students can relate what they are learning to 
other things they know as well as to their values and personal 
experiences. 

• Keep notes and journals in which they record and react to their 
personal experiences. Writing about personal experiences can 
help students sort through what they know and feel about them- 
selves and the world around them. By reading and reflecting on 
their thoughts and feelings, they engage in the kinds of activities 
that can lead them to greater understandings of the forces that 
affect and shape their lives. 

• Use classroom writing to enhance learning in a variety of subject 
areas. Students should understand that explaining a science con- 
cept, defending a political belief or critiquing a literary work leads 
to increased clarity of thought and greater understanding and 
retention of concepts. 

Learning to Use Writing to Accomplish 
a Variety of Purposes 

There are many different kinds of writing students must learn. Ob- 
jective II highlights this range in the three categories: informative 
writing, persuasive writing and literary writing. In practice this means 
that students gain power and flexibility as writers when they are 
given frequent opportunities to write for a variety of purposes, audi- 
ences and topics. Awareness of the intended audiences and pur- 
pose for writing affect the ideas that are included, the way they are 
organized and the manner in which they are expressed. 

16 
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Students can benefit from using writing to accomplish a variety of 
purposes if they: 

• Engage in a variety and range of writing tasks — informative, 
persuasive and literary. In some of these tasks they should control 
the topic and purpose for writing, and in others, careful directions 
can help them accomplish more complex purposes. 

• Write in a variety of areas in the curriculum. Subject-area studies 
provide a natural range of purposes, from lab reports to critical 
essays about ideas encountered in reading. 

Learning to Manage the Writing Process 

It is especially important that students learn to see writing as a 
process that takes place over a period of time; this helps them break 
the writing task into a series of more manageable problems, prob- 
lems that can be solved gradually rather than all at once. Teachers 
can help by treating successive drafts as part of this process of 
development and by teaching students new generating, drafting 
and revising skills. Generating and organizing material to write about 
can precede the task of getting out a first draft, and first drafts can 
be seen as early parts of the process of thinking a piece through, 
rather than as final statements of a developed point of view. Finally, 
focus on the conventions of written language — spelling, punctua- 
tion, usage, for example — can be postponed until a draft is ready to 
be polished for a wider audience. 

During the writing process, students can benefit from activities that: 

• Make them aware of what they already know about a topic. Pool- 
ing ideas and experiences in group discussions can help students 
remember what they know about a topic and let them find new 
ideas presented by the group. Brainstorming and free writing can 
be used in similar ways. 

• Provide additional information or experiences. Specific sources 
vary with the particular topic and purpose for writing. Students 
can discuss possible sources of information with their teachers, in 
small groups or with partners. These discussions may lead them 
to further reading in their textbooks or in the library, observing 
particular situations or interviewing experts. 
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Help them make choices and decisions about the information that 
they have gathered so they can begin drafting. These activities 
can be as simple as having students choose the three ideas they 
would most like to write about, or as complex as asking them 
to explain the generalizations^ that they want to formulate and 
support. 

Reduce anxiety about the drafting process. Teachers can empha- 
size the tentative nature of early drafts by demonstrating for stu- 
dents the way a draft is written and explaining some of the unreal- 
istic expectations that make drafting harder than it should be. 
Most students do not understand that in the early stages writing 
often includes false starts and imprecise language. 
Show them what to do if the drafting process breaks down. Stu- 
dents can reread what they have written or ask others for advice 
or simply leave a space and move on. Though we often think of 
drafting as a solitary activity, writers may need to write in the 
presence of others so that they can ask for help when they get 
stuck. 

Help them recognize when their ideas are incomplete or impre- 
cise and offer suggestions to remedy the problems. With careful 
guidance and supervision from the teacher, student response 
groups can point out strengths and weaknesses in the draft. Read- 
ing their drafts aloud can also help students detect problems. 

Teach them how to revise their own work. Student and teacher 
can work together to revise a draft by means of short conferences 
and discussions. A.lso, students can help each other determine 
where more details: and examples might be needed. When peer 
groups outline drafts and discuss each other's papers, they can 
detect omissions, repetitions and leaps in logic. 

Teach them how to edit. Student editing groups can pool efforts 
to polish their work. Teachers can demonstrate proof-reading 
techniques. 



It is tempting to think of the forms of essays, paragraphs or sen- 
tences as rigid, fixed or static, to be outlined on paper or charted on 



Learning to Control the Forms 
of Written Language 
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the blackboard. For writers, however, these forms are present in a 
different way. They are remembered patterns, echoes of things read, 
available examples of other responses to similar situations. These 
remembered forms can give rise to conscious plans or outlines, but 
often they provide an intuitive sense of shape and movement as the 
writer works through a piece of writing. Memory of forms defmes a 
familiar terrain that makes each new act of writing never completely 
new. Rather, each is an attempt to say something simultaneously 
new and recognizable, stylish and conventional, personal and imita- 
tive. Practice helps writers develop fluency with the forms immedi- 
ately available to them, and reading and imitation can add to their 
repertoire; but writers must, as well, see the potential for form to be 
other than rigid and mechanical. 

Students may become more skilled in using language if they: 

• Use their own writing process to help develop control of the forms 
of written language. Extensive reading promotes understanding 
of written language. Discussion of specific examples and patterns 
from written materials helps students become aware of a proce- 
dure of organizing their ideas for any given assignment. Also, 
discussions about revising can heighten their understanding of 
alternative ways of organizing information. Finally, editing and 
polishing fmal drafts will help develop skills with the conventions 
of written language. However, since a student's oral language 
affects written language, allowing a gradual rather than an abrupt 
shift from dialect to standard written English may ease the 
transition. 

• Recognize that their initial plans may need to be changed once 
they have started writing. Some writers do outline or plan exten- 
sively, usually only when they have gathered much information 
that needs to be organized. More often, though, writers let their 
plans grow out of early drafts. The final plan frequently takes 
shape only after the ideas have come into focus through the act of 
writing them down and thiiiking them through. 

• Learn organizational strategies and grammatical forms in appro- 
priate contexts. Students may be taught to use certain organiza- 
tional strategies when their writing problems clearly require it. For 
example, students in a literature class who will be contrasting the 
main characters in two novels may be shown some ways to organ- 
ize this contrast. As another example, students in a science lab, 
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who will need to recount the steps in an experiment, rr.ay be 
shown some of the ways to organize process descriptions. 

Learning to Appreciate 
the Value of Writing 

What teachers do shapes students' understanding of the role of 
writing in personal and social development, as well as their atti- 
tudes toward their own writing. How teachers give assignments, 
respond to and evaluate student writing, display student work and 
use writing in all areas of the curriculum — all these are powerful 
influences on the way in which students regard writing. 

Students are more likely to value writing if they: 

• Write for meaningful reasons. If the writing they do serves real 
functions, students will come to understand the range of personal 
and social purposes writing fulfills. This means, for example, that 
the writing must have real audiences interested in the ideas and 
oyperiences being discussed, rather than in simply evaluating the 
qualiv'y of the writing. Sharing writing within the class is one way 
to pro^Mde such audiences. 

• Recei\ e constructive responses to their ideas. Methods of evalua- 
tion ran influence students' perceptions of the reasons for which 
writing is done in schools. Because grading may shift attention 
away from students' ideas, it is helpful to delay actual grade giv- 
ing until students have completed a number of papers that can be 
evaluated as a whole for growth and effort. Some teachers have 
students keep all their work in a folder and then evaluate all of it 
or selections from it toward the end of each grading period. In 
addition, some teachers augment these evaluations by giving stu- 
dents points for completing various phases of a writing project. 
This gives the students' work immediate notice without diverting 
their attention by excessive and premature evaluation. 

• Receive continuous encouragement and support for engaging in 
the writing process and for work that is well done. Students need 
to feei that teachers take their writing seriously. If teachers treat 
their writing with respect and reward their efforts periodically, 
students are more receptive to suggestions for change. Support 



and encouragement may be in the form of public display, praise, 
prizes or grades. Often, students should be permitted to choose 
their own topics and should be encouraged to write about their 
own concerns or interests. Successful communication of their ideas 
to others may provide students with a feeling of new power and 
control, and with a sense of satisfaction that then becomes the 
incentive for further writing efforts. 
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Appendix A 
Outline of Writing Objectives 



I, Students Use Writing as a Way of Thinking and Learning 

A. Subject Knowledge 

B. Self Knowledge 

II. Students Use Writing to Acconiplish a Variety of Purposes 

A. Informative Writing 

B. Persuasive Writing 

C. Literary Writing 

III. Students Manage the Writing Process 

A. Generate 

B. Draft 

C. Revise 

D. Edit 

IV Students Control the Forms of Written Language 

A. Organization and Elaboration 

B. Conventions (Usage and Mechanics) 

V. Students Appreciate the Value of Writing 

A. Value for Interpersonal Communication 

B. Value for Society 

C. Value for Self 
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Participants in the Development 
of Writing Objectives 



The National Assessment appreciates the effort^ of all of the indi- 
viduals who contributed to the development ^ i the 1982 writing 
objectives. Many educators, including university professors, writing 
researchers, classroom teachers, school administrators and curricu- 
lum specialists, as well as concerned parents and lay persons, 
participated in developing and reviewing successive drafts. These 
objectives could not have been developed without their substantial 
involvement. The National Assessment wishes to extend its grati- 
tude to all participants. 

Special thanks are due to the following consultants, who partici- 
pated at various times in helping NAEP stafF prepare drafts of the 
document: Arthur Applebee, David Bartholomae, Charles Cooper, 
Kris Gutierrez, Judith Langer, Wendy Littlefair, Richard Lloyd-Jones 
and Anthony Petrosky. 

Writing Advisory Committee 

Courtney Cazden, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 
Charles Cooper, University of San Diego — La Jolla, La Jolla, CA 
Marjorie Farmer, School District of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, PA 
Donald Graves, University of New Hampshire, Durham, NH 
Robert Gundlach, Northwestern University, Evanston, IL 
Kris Gutierrez, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 
Richard Lloyd-Jones, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lA 
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John Mellon, University of Illinois, Evanston, IL 
Jesse Perry, San Diego Public Schools, San Diego, CA 
Lynn TVoyka, CUNY, Queensborough Community College, Bay- 
side, NY 



Writing Consultants 

Robert Alligood, Plymouth Public Schools, Plymouth, NC 
Lee Antell, Champlin, MN 

Arthur Applebee, Stanford University, Stanford, CA 

David Bartholomae, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 

Elsa Bartlett, New York University Medical Center, New York, NY 

Opaline Brice, California PTA, Inglewood, CA 

Bill Burns, Boulder High School, Boulder, CO 

Mary Busch, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, IN 

Robin Butterfield, N.W Indian Reading Program, Portland, OR 

Shirley Cain, Golden, CO 

Rosa Casarez, Downey, CA 

Gilbert Cho, Cambridge, MA 

Jane Christensen, National Council of Teachers of English, Urbana, 
IL 

Nancy Ciarleglio, New Haven PTA, New Haven, CT 

Edmond Cody, North Side Independent School District, San 

Antonio, TX 
Florence Cox, Chicago Region PTA, Chicago, IL 
Alonzo Crim, Atlanta City Schools, Atlanta, GA 
John Daly, University of Texas at Austin, Austin, TX 
Leonard Dalton, Washoe City School District, Reno, NV 
Vivian Davis, Tri-Ethnic Committee, Dallas, TX 
Paul Diehl, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lA 

Margaret Dinn, Dade County Elementary & Secondary Schools, 
Miami, FL 

Joanne Eresh, West Liberty Training Center, Pittsburgh, PA 
Paul Fawson, Weber County School District, Ogden, UT 
Ed Folsom, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lA 
Eleanor Francke, Lincoln Public Schools, Lincoln, NE 
June Gabler, Woodhaven School District, Romulus, MI 
Darrell Garber, New Orleans Public Schools, New Orleans, LA 
Pete Garcia, Espanola School District, Espanola, NM 
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Gene Goffjr, West Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 

Huntington, WV 
Carol Ann Greenhalgh, Texas Education Agency, Austin, TX 
Carol Harner, University of E>enver, Denver, CO 
Barbara Hasek, Oregon State PTA, Springfield, OR 
Mary Heim, Grant Elementary School, Casper, WY 
Diane Hernandez, Lafayette Elementary School, Lafayette, CO 
Wayne Hill, Board of Education, Cumberland, MD 
Susan Hogsgaard, Pittsburgh Board of Education, Pittsburgh, PA 
Jack Holmquist, Nebraska PTA, York, NE 
Shu-In Huang, City of Thornton, Thornton, CO 
Ann Humes, Southwest Regional Laboratory, Los Alamitos, CA 
Enid Humphrey, West Side Community Schools, Omaha, NE 
Richard Johnson, Center for New Schools, Highland Park, IL 
Donald Jones, Jefferson County Public Schools, Lakewood, CO 
Kenneth Kantor, University of Georgia, Athens, GA 
Jaima Killian, Wheat Ridge, CO 
James Rex Kirk Sr., Utah PTA, Tooele, UT 
Carl Klaus, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lA 

Rita Klemm, Wheat Ridge Senior High School, Wheat Ridge, CO 
Shari Lahr, Buckeye Central School District, New Washington, OH 
Judy Langer, University of California at Berkeley, Berkeley, CA 
Glenda Liston, Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers, Marshall, 
TX 

Wendy Littlefair, Measurement, Inc, Durham, NC 
Fay Loo, Seward Park High School, New York, NY 
Dorothy Magett, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, WA 
Betty Mangum, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
NC 

George McCulley, Michigan Tech University, Houghton, MI 
Carol Mathews, Boulder High School, Boulder, CO 
Frances McCormick, Manning Jr. High School, Golden, CO 
Sister Jarlath McManus, Archdiocese of Denver, Denver, CO 
Mary Meier, Eugene School District, Eugene, OR 
Patti Mendes, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 
Vana Meredith, State Department of Education, Columbia, SC 
Donna Miller, Orange County Public Schools, Orlando, FL 
Jeff Oliver, Lincoln Elementary School, Boulder CO 
Robert Palmatier, Birmingham Board of Education, Birmingham, 
AL 

Anthony Petrosky, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 
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Lorraine Plasse, Springfield Public Schools, Springfield, MA 
Sanford Powell, Northwest Mississippi Teacher Center, Senatobia, 
NY 

Edys Quellmalz, University of California at Los Angeles, Los Ange- 
les, CA 

Edward Reidy, West Hartford Public Schools, West Hartford, CT 
Edward Ro^dr, Michigan Department of Education, Lansing, MI 
Marilyn Rosenblat, College Learning Laboratory, Buffalo, NY 
Thomas Roy, ftha ca City Schools, Ithaca, NY 
Evelyn Scott^ Englewood, CO 

Sandra Seale, Cherry Creek High School, Aurora, CO 

Sharif Shakrani, Michigan Department of Education, Lansing, MI 

Mary Ann Shea, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 

Yvonne Siu-Runyan, Boulder Valley Schools, Pasadena, CA 

Robert Sjnith, Sandusky City Schools, Sandusky, OH 

Susan Sowers, Cambridge, MA 

Mary^Stitt, Jefferson County Public Schools, Lakewood, CO 
Barbara Thompson, Wisconsin Dept. of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son, WI 

Donna Townsend, Texas Education Agency, Austin, TX 
Tomas Vallejos, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 
Faith Waters, Bucks County School District, Doylestown, PA 
Maria Watkins, Philadelphia, PA 

Richard Weaver, Bentonville Schools, Bentonville, AR 
Ben Williams, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, IL 
Darnell Williams, Bishop College, Dallas, TX 
John Wood, Juchem Elementary School, Broomfield, CO 
Seymour Yesner. Brookline Education Center, Brookline, MA 
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